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emphasised the doctrine of popular sovereignty
more to belittle the authority of the Crown than to
assert the supremacy of popular majorities. The
Jesuits, however, cunningly served up the Hilde-
brandine theory with a humanistic sauce, and their
main appeal was to the " natural rights " of man.
They thus created an intellectual atmosphere in
which as time has passed the claims of theocracy
have certainly not flourished. Acton himself
points out this danger,* which he calls " the advent
of the democratic claim to unlimited power," but
he attributes this to the popularity and prestige of
Machiavelli's writings, and, oddly enough, leaves
out the Jesuit writer;.

In this book, however, I am chiefly concerned
with England and I shall, therefore, devote the rest
of this chapter to a short summary of the steps
which led to the establishment in this country of
what is known as the " liberty of the subject.95
Such liberty as we have achieved was due, in the
first instance, to the existence of a strong central
government, to our insular position, and to a strong
anti-clerical feeling. England has always been a
country of turbulent islanders fortunately gifted
with a marked capacity for co-operation. Our
Charter of 1215 and the traditions connected there-
with are so old that the liberty of the subject has
no written security of legislative guarantee. The
provisions of the Great Charter were constantly
reaffirmed in certain medieval statutes, and it was
even enacted by both Houses of Parliament in 1369
that any statute made in derogation of the Great
Charter should be void* But lawyers as eminent